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THE INTERNAL CRISIS IN FRANCE. 

FOR Frenchmen, the spectacle which their country to-day 
presents is disconcerting ; in the minds of strangers, it 
must awaken a singular feeling of wonder. A government 
without prestige, cabinets without firm backing, a heterogeneous 
and slippery majority, a divided opposition, an unbridled press, 
an uncertain and agitated public opinion, — such are the salient 
features of the situation for an observer whose mind is not 
clouded by party spirit or patriotic delusions. The very frame- 
work of the political edifice, the constitution, is violently 
attacked from all sides ; and in the front rank of its assail- 
ants are its architects and its guardians. Of the two assem- 
blies to which are entrusted the honor and the interests of the 
country, the one lacks force or courage, the other, caring much 
for its privileges and little for its duties, clamors when it should 
deliberate and overturns what it should reform. Men come 
into power before the public has had time to learn their names, 
and disappear so rapidly that they are remembered only by the 
damage they have done. At the apex of the state, as supreme 
director of its policy, stands a motionless figure, paralyzed by 
his surroundings, the helpless witness or accomplice of excesses. 
At one time, he abandons his post in irritation and disgust ; 
at another, he is driven from it like a dishonest servant. 

This painful first impression is not softened by a detailed 
examination of the springs and wheels of the political machine. 
The legislative power, which the National Assembly thought it 
had divided between two houses, belongs in fact to one. The 
Senate contains the few public men who still deserve the name 
of statesmen. The Senate has the best speakers, the least in- 
competent financiers, the truest representatives of that immense 
majority of the electors whom we call the peasants. In the 
Senate, the upper house, the constitution has vested the duty 
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of controlling and the power of dissolving the lower house ; 
and yet the Senate is nothing and the Chamber of Deputies is 
everything. It should be added that the Senate deserves to be 
nothing. It has not understood its mission, or rather, it has 
basely deserted its post. It was sufficiently shielded against 
the encroachments of the lower house; it was furnished, in 
certain directions, with complete authority ; and yet it has pre- 
vented no abuse, it has averted no mistake. Sometimes, indeed, 
in moments of dread or indignation, it has refused to ratify 
unjust or unwise measures ; but never has it persisted in its 
refusal. As soon as its attempt at resistance has awakened 
discussion, its resolution has wavered before the outcries of the 
deputies and the menaces of the press. It has negotiated, com- 
promised, protested and finally yielded. Doubtless it has hoped, 
by an unbroken series of compromises, to assure its own exist- 
ence, jeoparded whenever its enemies have discovered in its 
demeanor a shadow of independence ; but it has only provoked 
its own destruction by demonstrating its uselessness. It has 
always yielded or been duped ; and it has sunk, on the parlia- 
mentary stage, to the part of the confidant to whom no one 
listens, or of the garrulous old man reiterating idle platitudes. 
The attitude of the Senate towards the executive power has 
been neither more dignified nor less unfortunate. But once 
has the executive requested the Senate to exercise the impor- 
tant power of dissolution — a power which might prove, if skil- 
fully handled, the surest safeguard against unwise legislation. 
In this case the circumstances were such that the most ordinary 
prudence required the friends of the government to defend it 
against itself : to point out to it the perils of its proposed action 
and to hold it back at any cost. The Senate, with a majority 
composed of friends of the government, agreed to the extraor- 
dinary measure demanded, and precipitated the fall of those 
whom it sought to save. There is then no reason for astonish- 
ment that to-day the suppression of the Senate is freely dis- 
cussed, and that the prospective destruction of one of the most 
important organs of the body politic awakens only that indiffer- 
ence which is the natural fruit of a blind and feeble policy. 
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However low the Senate has sunk in the general esteem, the 
Chamber of Deputies has sunk still lower. This is perhaps due 
to the fact that more was hoped from it. The heirs of the great 
parliamentary tradition, the doctrinaires of the Centre, the old 
Republicans imbued with the spirit of 1789 and of 1848, and 
the younger men who aspired to play leading parts in a state 
rejuvenated by new institutions, the moderate and the ambitious, 
— all hoped to find, in an assembly chosen by universal suffrage 
and renewed periodically, the recognized organ of public opinion, 
the authority which should establish order and reconcile fac- 
tions, which should find in its source the right and the power 
to oppose with success all attacks upon the constitution, and 
which, emanating from all, should govern for the good of all. 
The deputies, representing the general interest and the popular 
wishes, would be, it was hoped, the most faithful and living 
expression of the national will. They were expected to give 
to the government of the Republic that solidity, that infalli- 
bility and that perpetual youth which preceding forms of gov- 
ernment had lacked. It would seem that men clothed with 
such power and entrusted with such a mission should occupy, 
in the public opinion, a position of singular dignity and consid- 
eration. Nevertheless, few men are to-day so abused, so little 
considered or so despised as the deputies. They have no respect 
for one another, not even when they are members of the same 
party. They cast in one another's teeth the gravest charges 
and prosecute one another in the courts. Their deliberations 
often degenerate into uproar, and on certain days the unpre- 
pared visitor might easily mistake the legislative chamber for a 
bedlam. At least nineteen-twentieths of the deputies are abso- 
lutely mediocre personages, skilful perhaps in their professions, 
animated probably by the most honest intentions, but totally 
ignorant of the affairs of government, of the real interests of 
the public, of internal administration and of foreign politics. 
Their ideas, like those of most uneducated persons about matters 
of which they know nothing, are preconceived and are main- 
tained with the obstinacy of ignorance. They have read their 
history in violent partisan papers and have picked up their polit- 
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ical experience in their clubs or in the cafes. They come into 
power with no other preparation for public business than the 
exercise of a private calling, revolving in their heads a multi- 
tude of projects which will not stand a moment's scrutiny, but 
which they believe destined to regenerate the world. They 
return to private life just at the moment when they begin to 
perceive that their reforms are worth a little less than what 
they have destroyed. Enlightened by experience, they would 
perhaps have grown wiser had they remained in power; but 
their constituents, electors or colleagues, as the case may be, 
enlightened also by experience, refuse them further confidence. 
Their appearance in public life has served only to confuse the 
situation and to aggravate the evils which they were sent to 
remedy. They go to swell the ranks of the disappointed and 
ambitious ; pose as unappreciated statesmen ; and devote their 
energies to obstructing the career of really eminent men whose 
superiority imperils their own return to power. The recovery 
of power is their single aim and the supreme motive of their 
conduct. The most active are the most influential. Intrigue 
takes the place of talent, savoir faire of knowledge, and phrase- 
making of eloquence. Each deputy makes himself the broker 
of his constituents ; for, in order to be elected, he has piled up 
promises. Once chosen, he gives his support to the leader who 
will furnish him most plentifully with the means of retaining 
the good graces of his electors ; that is to say, of paying them 
in favors, places, crosses or pensions. Under this system the 
credit of cabinets is quickly ruined and the treasury emptied. 
Is there room for astonishment that popularity deserts those 
who purchase it when they no longer have the means of pay- 
ment ? When they are abandoned and disgraced, they ought to 
blame neither their enemies nor the ministers nor the constitu- 
tion nor the circumstances, but themselves alone. They have 
contracted engagements with their supporters which they knew 
they could fulfil only by selling their votes, that is to say, their 
consciences. When the tangibles are exhausted, and votes can 
no longer be paid for except in the depreciated money of reform 
bills, the poor deputy becomes bankrupt. Although, in most 
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cases, he has derived no personal profit from his parliamentary 
traffic, he is dishonored and dragged in the mire by his political 
creditors. The sensational trials which have aroused so much 
excitement in France, and which almost resulted in an attack 
upon the Elysee by an indignant mob, have not made the public 
more indulgent. If those who are honest pay for the rest, so 
much the worse for the honest. The mob does not distinguish. 
It confounds in one and the same anger and indignation the 
culpable and those who have not dared to break with them. 

Does this portrait of the representative body seem over- 
drawn ? One of Gambetta's colleagues and most faithful 
friends has passed upon the members of his own party a judg- 
ment at least equally severe. On the 19th of December, 1888, 
M. Challemel-Lacour said, in the Senate : 

We have seen candidates condemned, in order to win and keep 
their constituents, to the necessity of outbidding one another in prom- 
ises. We have seen their programmes growing indefinitely longer, em- 
bracing all political, social and financial questions, even religious, yes, 
even metaphysical questions. We have seen deputies, elected on these 
programmes, come to the Chamber with the fixed purpose, the firm 
resolution, of overturning every cabinet, without regard for the interests 
and tranquillity of the country, until they find one bold enough, or 
servile enough, or simple enough to undertake the discharge of their 
engagements. 

Against the mischievous tendencies of such a parliament, the 
head of the state ought surely to be able to interpose a conser- 
vative barrier and protect the common welfare. The constitu- 
tion places at his disposal two means of doing this : the right of 
asking for a second deliberation of those laws which he con- 
siders injudicious, and the right of dissolution which he exer- 
cises with the consent of the Senate. The first of these means 
is a mere temporary check without real value. The second, 
since so deplorable a use was made of it on the 16th of May, 
1 878, is in bad odor. The Senate knows it would risk its exist- 
ence should it repeat the experiment. The President fears that 
new elections would be unfavorable to the Republic and to him- 
self ; so that all he can do is to intrigue against his own minis- 
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ters or remain a passive spectator of events which he deplores. 
The example of his predecessors is not calculated to increase 
his courage nor add to his prestige. The first wrecked himself 
upon the National Assembly ; the second succumbed in a 
struggle with popular opinion ; the downfall of the third was 
the most melancholy of all. It was degrading and ignominious. 
It marked the first magistracy of the state with an indelible 
stain. Thiers and MacMahon withdrew with dignity after a 
struggle of a purely political character, carrying with them the 
esteem of their partisans and of their adversaries. Grevy was 
brutally deposed, as unworthy, by the almost unanimous voice 
of his former friends. The irresponsibility of the President was 
the only force left him, and a movement of disgust on the part 
of the parliament, accompanied by a quiver of the mob, sufficed 
to deprive him of this last vestige of greatness. 

The executive power, enervated and discredited in its head, is 
weakened in all its remaining organs. Cabinets crumble one 
after another. Ministers remain in place only because it is dif- 
ficult to find successors for them. A chance combination draws 
them an instant from obscurity ; another combination throws 
them back into nothingness. When, after a crisis, the list of 
the members of a new cabinet appears in the Journal Official, 
the names of those appointed hardly stimulate questions. For- 
merly, people felt an interest in knowing who they were, where 
they came from, what services had secured them the honor of 
taking part in the affairs of government, what special merits 
had pointed them out for such and such portfolios. To-day 
curiosity itself is weary. The president of the council alone 
attracts a moderate degree of notice. Since the death of Gam- 
betta, no public man, except perhaps M. Jules Ferry, has suc- 
ceeded in arresting public attention, and only General Boulanger 
has had the knack of advantageously engrossing it. The heads 
of factions, the few men who might be called party leaders if 
there were any parties left and if they were willing to be led, 
accept with repugnance the burden of power. They work in 
the dark, prophesy in the papers, speechify in the lobbies, pose 
in the Chamber, or grow fat in a dignified sinecure. They seek 
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to acquire the greatest possible influence and to assume the least 
possible responsibility. They stimulate with favors the zeal of 
their partisans, wheedle the dissenters, and coquet with their 
adversaries. In all parliamentary countries such strategy has 
but one object : to wrest the reins of government from the party 
in power and drive the state in one's own way. In France the 
case is altogether different. Ten years of party misrule have 
so exhausted the state that cabinet positions are no longer de- 
sired. The sole object which attracts the party leaders is the 
presidency of the Republic. To obtain it they must allay 
suspicions, soothe susceptibilities, encourage second-rate ambi- 
tions, corrupt the needy and, above all, keep silent. For, among 
all these men who are aiming at supreme power, there is not 
one who possesses sufficient eloquence or deep enough con- 
victions to speak without diminishing his chances of success. 
In consequence of the repugnance which moderate men feel for 
political conflict, all the high places in the state, all the branches 
of the administration, have been little by little invaded and 
appropriated by the least admirable element in the Republican 
party. The governmental staff illustrates the truth of the 
remark in a striking manner. We find at the head of the treas- 
ury department a clock-maker or an apothecary, while the de- 
partments of commerce and agriculture were recently under the 
direction of a vaudevilliste whose racy productions afterwards 
procured him the department of public instruction. A physician 
and a professor are chairmen of the military commissions, and 
an advocate watches over the destinies of the colonies. At 
the head of the war department is an engineer, who before had 
cheerfully assumed the direction of foreign affairs. No surprise 
is now felt at seeing the weightiest interests entrusted to the 
most inexperienced and least scrupulous hands. Scandalous 
bargains and shameless alliances are found natural. It has be- 
come an ordinary thing to see ministers supporting with their 
votes and encouraging with their applause the returning 
spectres of the Commune. 

The subordinate officials of all grades reflect as little honor 
as the ministers upon the administration of which they form a 
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part. Carefully chosen among the most fervent devotees of 
the Republican system, trained by their superiors in the parts 
assigned to them in the anti-Conservative and anti-Clerical 
campaign, strictly watched in each department by the cabal 
of local Warwicks, they know that their advancement will be in 
proportion to their zeal in the work of propagandism, and that 
they must keep by intolerance what they have gained by in- 
trigue. They must be electoral agents first of all, and admin- 
istrators afterwards. To please influential deputies is the first 
article of their creed ; to discredit, betray, and supplant their 
hierarchical superiors who are suspected of "moderatism" is 
the second. To make stepping-stones of favors granted and of 
acts of injustice committed ; to bend the back as low as possible 
before the high priests of the radical faith ; to domineer over 
the members of the dissenting sects ; to pursue with unrelent- 
ing animosity, even in their private life, recalcitrant voters ; to 
enforce against dangerous adversaries the most rigorous pro- 
visions and the harshest construction of the law ; in a word, to 
show themselves servile towards the powerful and hard towards 
the weak, — such is the A B C of the model official of to-day. 
The public servant who disregards these partisan rules of 
action pays for his awkwardness or his independence with 
his place. No administrative machinery, however solidly con- 
structed, however strong and supple its parts, can long resist 
such disintegrating use. French administration, without being 
irreproachable, stood until recently in exceedingly good repute. 
It passed for honest, economical of the public revenues, suffi- 
ciently considerate of private rights, slow perhaps, but diligent. 
Such an administration no longer exists. All those who be- 
longed to it, and who have not laid their scruples on the altar 
of uncompromising radicalism, have been thrown as a sacrifice 
to the Republican Moloch. Danton said, of the first Republic, 
that, like Saturn, it devoured its own children. The third Re- 
public has consumed more men than its famous predecessor. 
It has not cut off their heads ; it has done a more impolitic 
thing : it has ruined them. Dead men occasion little incon- 
venience; but people reduced to poverty become implacable 
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adversaries. For a government whose basis of principle and 
form of organization are contested by nearly half the nation, 
thus to reinforce the opposition with a famished following is a 
measure not of defence but of suicide. 

The Republican proscription — "purification " the party press 
calls it — has been applied not only to the higher state officials, 
but to all ranks and branches of the public service. From pre- 
fect to county policeman, from councillor of state to justice of 
the peace, from ambassador to vice-consul, all functionaries sus- 
pected of lukewarmness have been discharged. Those whom 
the character of their office made irremovable have not escaped 
the common lot. Their irremovability was suspended for a few 
months, and during these months they were swept from their 
places. From the so-called "public" competitive examinations 
candidates not in favor have been excluded. In this way, by 
force or subterfuge, those in power have hoped to create for 
themselves a docile body of officials. But the ministers who 
invented the " purification " were, in their turn, expelled from 
power ; and with each set of new ministers has come a new set 
of followers who have to be satisfied. All the places being 
already taken, it has been found necessary to create vacancies, 
either by sacrificing new hecatombs or by prematurely pension- 
ing men in the prime of life. As the life of a cabinet is scarcely 
longer than that of a rose, the shocks and disturbances to which 
the civil service of France has been subjected are easily im- 
agined. Old Republicans have been laid aside like mere Con- 
servatives, and faithful servants have been obliged to give way 
to young recruits of more advanced opinions. Confidence in 
the future has vanished ; loyalty is shaken ; each incumbent, 
to keep himself in place, turns towards the rising sun. Instead 
of a united, devoted and obedient personnel, the government 
has a servile, but discordant and untrustworthy service. 

As a necessary consequence of servility and proscription, 
corruption has appeared. Of all moral delinquencies this is 
the one which the French are least disposed to pardon. The 
nation will not permit its trusts and its honors to be converted 
into money. When it supposed that the gangrene had reached 
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the very head of the state, when it was told that the Elysee 
had been turned into a shop and that the prizes of honor and 
of heroism had been sold to the highest bidders, it raised a cry 
of indignation ; a cry which still pursues the principals and the 
accomplices of this shameful traffic even in the obscurity in 
which they have taken refuge. The name of the chief culprit 
has become the synonym of corruption : to call a man a " Wil- 
son " is to provoke a demand for satisfaction. The Wilson and 
Gilly trials will be counted among the most lamentable scandals 
of French history. This is a kind of humiliation which a people 
does not pardon. 

Thus, from whatever point of view the present governmental 
system is examined, the result is disheartening. Even among 
the ministers, naturally inclined to believe in the vitality and 
duration of their authority, there are symptoms of imperfect 
confidence in themselves and in the future. The lots d' exception, 
the banishment of the princes, the retirement of a soldier whose 
presence in the army was the best pledge of his faithfulness, 
the projects of constitutional revision, the changes in the 
electoral system, the furious campaign of reciprocal denuncia- 
tion and defamation carried on by the different groups of which 
the majority is composed, are so many sure indications of a 
state of mind which is perhaps something less than terror, but 
which is surely something more than uneasiness. Nowhere, 
neither in the presidency of the Republic, nor in the Senate, 
nor in the Chamber of Deputies, nor in the council of ministers, 
nor in the administrative service, is a firm basis for the state 
or an effective rampart against rash innovations discoverable. 
The state at present has but one master — public opinion. 

Public opinion, like all absolute rulers, has in it something of 
the impenetrable. Until the ruler chooses to declare himself, 
his purposes are enveloped in mystery. In seeking to antici- 
pate them, the courtier runs the risk of provoking the master's 
anger or contempt ; while a prudently passive and expectant 
attitude may entail disdain and oblivion. Like all absolute 
rulers, again, public opinion has its favorites ; it is subject to 
sudden caprices and inexplicable fascinations. Its favor is 
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sometimes won by flattery ; sometimes by brutality. More 
exacting and less merciful than ordinary monarchs, it has no 
consideration for the weak, no pity for the awkward. Like the 
Sphinx, it tears to pieces those who cannot read its riddles. 
To-day, some discern the long-awaited CEdipus in a plumed 
officer whose life has been a series of lucky challenges to 
fortune. The approaching general elections will assure his 
triumph, or throw him back into obscurity. Let us glance 
rapidly at the actual state of public opinion in France and see, 
if we can, who is likely to captivate the Sphinx. 

France celebrates this year the hundredth anniversary of her 
great revolution. 1889 will certainly not fill so large a place in 
history as 1789. It will not turn Europe upside down. It will 
not give the signal for the overthrow of thrones and the butch- 
ery of peoples. It will not bring upon the stage one of those 
masters of men in whom the destinies of nations are merged 
and embodied. Nevertheless, the year will be a memorable one 
for France, for in it she will be called upon to choose between 
the numerous forms of government under which she has lived 
during the last century. Theoretically, the elections of 1889 
will have nothing of the character of a plebiscite ; but in fact 
they will constitute an appeal to the nation on the question 
of republic or monarchy, of parliamentary or personal govern- 
ment. Since the tragic rupture of France with the Bourbons, 
no government has been able to maintain itself twenty years. 
Whether they have succumbed beneath the weight of their mis- 
takes or in consequence of irrational popular impulses, all have 
gone down, whirled off in riot, without having existed long 
enough to prove their intrinsic value. All ascribe their fall to 
a factious minority, and claim the right to appeal to the sober 
second judgment of the people. If these incessant changes have 
had deplorable consequences, if they have been the prime cause 
of disorganization at home and loss of consideration abroad, 
they have at least furnished the French people with singularly 
complete data for determining their choice. The absolute 
monarchy under the Bourbons ; demagogy under the Conven- 
tion and the Directory ; Caesarism under Napoleon I ; the lim- 
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ited monarchy in various forms under Louis XVIII, Charles X 
and Louis Philippe; democracy from 1848 to 1852; the ple- 
biscitary empire under Napoleon III ; and lastly the parlia- 
mentary republic from 1871 to the present moment, — all the 
different systems advocated by statesmen, by philosophers, and 
even by dreamers, have been tried each in its turn. None has 
stood the test. Down to 1870, those to whom no form of mon- 
archy was satisfactory, and those who made a business of oppo- 
sition declared that the Republic alone was capable of giving 
to France the stability so long and so vainly sought. From 
1870 to 1875, these same persons, unable longer to lay the 
blame on personal power, proclaimed that the Republic indeed 
existed, but without the Republicans ; that the real power was 
exercised by monarchists under the name of Conservatives ; and 
that, until the Republic came into the hands of the true, the 
only genuine Republicans, the nation would drag out a miserable 
existence in servitude and sterility. Ten years have passed 
since the " true " Republicans made themselves absolute masters 
of the state. During these ten years every fraction of their 
party, from the Left Centre to the Extreme Left, has held in turn 
the reins of power. The experiment may therefore be regarded 
as complete ; for I do not imagine that the most decided parti- 
san of the Republic would insult her by proposing that the 
Commune be tried once more, on the plea that this system of 
government has not yet had a fair chance. What has been the 
result of these ten years of Republican government ? What 
are the manifestations of public opinion which may help us to 
forecast the result of the elections of 1889? 

Let us limit ourselves, at the outset, to simple statements of 
fact. There does not exist, either in the government or outside 
of the government, a party important enough to dominate the 
others. The Republicans, held together under one standard 
until 1 88 1, are to-day divided into several groups which make 
war upon one another without mercy. The hatred they inspire 
in one another is so deep that it is not affected even by the 
common danger of dictatorship. They have different ideals of 
government, conflicting platforms, and irreconcilable tendencies, 
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sympathies and affinities. They refuse to make the slightest 
concession one to another. They attack one another bitterly 
during the elections, and exhaust themselves in fighting one 
another in the parliament. 

The Left Centre, the party of Thiers, has almost entirely 
disappeared. Crushed in the elections of 1885, it scarcely has 
more than one real representative in the Chamber, M. Ribot. 1 
This moderate party, which drew its membership from the 
intellectual elite of the country, and which still numbers among 
its adherents some of the most justly honored men of our time, 
has encountered the usual fate of all moderate parties which, in 
troublous times, preserve the purity of their convictions, remain 
faithful to their principles, and are unwilling to stoop to dis- 
honorable alliances. Its independence is considered absurd, and 
its sensitiveness is turned into ridicule. The Republic owes to 
this party its establishment, and its acceptance by many persons 
who would have preferred a different solution ; and yet this 
group now plays the least prominent and least important part. 
Its voice is heard from time to time in eloquent protests against 
blunders which its influence is insufficient to prevent ; but how- 
ever painful to national pride the confession may be, I am 
forced to admit that the weight of this party in the elections 
of 1889 will be practically nil. 

" Opportunism," also, has lost the decisive influence which it 
so long exercised ; but this result is certainly due neither to 
the inflexibility of its principles nor to its repugnance against 
doubtful alliances. Created by Gambetta, whose spirit ani- 
mates it still, although feebly, it was for several years all- 
powerful. To-day it has neither leader, programme, nor pres- 
tige ; and it has fallen under the yoke of radicalism, from which 
it pretends to be distinct, but which it upholds and serves. 
Since M. Jules Ferry — the leader whose fortunes the Opportu- 
nists followed until fortune ceased to smile on him — was pre- 
cipitated from power by the news of the retreat of Bac-Le, the 
flag of this party, spotted by the Tonkin enterprise, is hoisted 

1 He was elected by the aid of the Right; i.e., of the Conservatives, who wished to 
pay tribute to his great talents and noble character. 
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timidly. Fearful of sharing the disgrace of men grown unpop- 
ular, the Opportunists deny or shun their former chiefs without 
choosing new ones. They lean now to the Right and again to 
the Left, but much more frequently in the latter direction. 
They are still sufficiently numerous to turn the scales should 
they all lean in the same direction ; but as each member follows 
his own leadership, their divisions and hesitations render them 
of no account in the Chamber. In the country they have lost 
consideration. They are accused of having used their power 
exclusively in the interests of their own party ; of having cor- 
rupted the administration by favoritism, ruined the finances of 
the state by lavish colonial and educational expenditures, jeop- 
arded the national defence by distant and unpromising expedi- 
tions, and drawn down upon the Republic the hatred of the 
religious element by useless persecutions. All these accusa- 
tions were as true in 1885 as they are now; but they did not 
prevent the Opportunists, in the elections of that year, from 
retaining the greater part of their seats. They maintained 
themselves through the support of the office-holders, almost all 
of whom had been appointed by Ferry and his friends. In 
1889 their chances are not so good. The majority of the offices 
are in the hands of the Radicals ; and the intervening four years 
have only increased the unpopularity and the weakness of Gam- 
betta's old party. Its fragments, washed to and fro between 
the Radicals and the Conservatives, will scarcely unite again 
into a form sufficiently solid to offer a real resistance to the 
waves of the approaching storm. 

The Radical party is better armed for the struggle. Whether 
it keeps the power now in its hands, or succumbs in the Cham- 
ber to a coalition of moderate Republicans and Conservatives, 
it will go before the electors with great chances of success. 
During the last few years it has covered the country with its 
agents, stirred up the discontented against the Opportunists, 
and turned to its own advantage the mistakes made before its 
day. The electors who are faithful to Republican ideas have 
become accustomed, little by little, to consider the Radical 
party as the true trustee of the great republican tradition, as 
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the predestined saviour of the menaced Republic — and there- 
fore, too, as the future dispenser of favors. This last belief 
suffices to draw to this party all those who care less for good 
government than for their personal advantage. It is true that 
having promised everything and, up to the present time, per- 
formed nothing, the party will be not a little embarrassed to 
explain to the electors that inactivity which was in its eyes 
the capital crime of its adversaries. But it puts forward two 
excuses : first, " Boulangism," face to face with which it is 
wise to avoid irritating discussions which might easily lead to 
schism ; and secondly, the Senate, the incorrigible Senate, 
whose senile obstinacy forms an insurmountable obstacle to 
the most innocent reforms. It would hardly be expected that 
such an accusation should be directed against a body whose 
weakness and inertia, when confronted with the pretensions of 
the other house, have passed into a proverb ; but nevertheless 
the accusation is made. If France languishes ; if manufactur- 
ing is hazardous and agriculture moribund ; if the finances are 
disordered and if Boulangism agitates the masses, — the Senate, 
according to the Radicals, is the cause of all these ills. Accord- 
ing to them, therefore, this obstacle must be removed, or ren- 
dered harmless by an infusion of new blood. In other words, 
the senators must be chosen by universal suffrage; and, as 
there will then be no further reason for the existence of the 
Senate, since it will have the same origin and the same attri- 
butes as the Chamber of Deputies, it will be merged with the 
latter in a Convention, or it will simply disappear. The Presi- 
dent of the Republic, with his right to dissolve the Chamber, is 
another obstacle. He also must be re-baptized in direct uni- 
versal suffrage, or suppressed. Then only, upon ground thus 
cleared, will radicalism be able to erect upon solid foundations 
the ideal edifice it has in mind. Then only can be accom- 
plished those mighty works, those philanthropic reforms, which 
are destined to make of France an Eden, or (for the Radical 
metaphors vary) a beacon which shall illuminate the world with 
the rays of liberty, equality and fraternity. This is a beautiful 
dream. But if we disregard these intentionally vague assur- 
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ances and judge the whole Radical scheme by the parts whose 
realization is to-day proposed to us, we may be pardoned for 
considering that scheme a deceptive mirage. The military and 
financial bills, which MM. Floquet and C16menceau or their 
followers have introduced, are a farrago of dangerous absurdi- 
ties which seduce no one. If the deputies vote them, it is 
simply for show ; for the opportunity of telling their constitu- 
ents that they have done something ; and perhaps also in the 
hope, scarcely concealed in certain quarters, that the Senate 
will reject the measures. 

This is enough to convict the Radicals of weakness and 
double-dealing. The most advanced members of the party are 
breaking away from it, to join, on the benches of the Mountain, 
the anarchists, the revolutionary socialists — and even the for- 
mer members of the Commune : rebels m the face of the 
enemy, assassins of hostages and incendiaries of Paris ; whose 
presence in a deliberative body is a disgrace which decent 
Frenchmen did not believe awaited their country. However 
painful such a statement may be, it must be acknowledged that 
the Communist group in the Chamber is an element with which 
cabinets reckon, negotiate, and make compacts ; and that in 
certain elections the Communists play a decisive part. In 
1872 no one would have dared to predict so ignominious a state 
of affairs. Since that time the public conscience has been 
strangely blunted, and the audacity of the Communists has 
increased in proportion. Let us hope that France will be 
spa'ed the last disgrace of seeing M. Felix Pyat or M. Cluseret 
on the ministerial benches. 1 

If we attempt to draw a conclusion from this rapid sketch of 
the groups which form the governmental majority, we see that 

1 The following proclamation, issued December 30, 1888, by MM. Cluseret, 
Feiroul, Planteau and Felix Pyat, deputies ; by a number of former members of the 
Commune and municipal councillors of Paris, will give an idea of the energy with 
which the Communists are pressing their cause : 

"Depuis la Commune de 1792, le plus grand acte revolutionnaire a fite la Com- 
mune de 1 87 1. 

Tout homme et tout parti doit Stre jug6 sur la part qu'il a prise dans ce grand fait 
de la Revolution. 
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since 1885 none of these groups (save that whose triumph, still 
fortunately improbable, would be the most irremedial catastrophe 
which could overtake a nation) has gained ground in an appre- 
ciable degree, and that one of the chief among them has nota- 
bly fallen behind. On the other hand, if we examine the result 
of the partial elections of 1888, we find that the number of 
votes given to candidates of the anti-constitutional opposition 
has largely increased, and that the number of those who abstain 
from voting has steadily risen. In 1881, the Republicans ob- 
tained 4,800,000 votes, and the Conservatives only 1,800,000. 
In 1885, the Republican vote fell to 4,200,000, while that of 
the Conservative Union advanced to 3,500,000. In 1888, in 
spite of open official pressure, the departments consulted gave 
enormous majorities to candidates openly hostile to the govern- 
ment. At Marseilles and in the Var the successful candidates 
are indeed Republicans, but Republicans of such advanced 
opinions that their victory is a serious check for the cabinet ; 
and it is to be remarked that their total vote hardly exceeded 
one-fifth of the registered electors. The immense majority did 
not take the trouble to vote. And finally, as far as we can 
judge by comparing the accessible statistics (which are unclear 

La Commune de 92 a sauve la nation par sa victoire; la Commune de 71 a sauve 
la Republique par son sacrifice. Aujourd'hui, mSme danger, m8me salut ! La Com- 
mune du centenaire sauvera la nation, la Republique et la Revolution. 

Le peuple actuel de Paris l'a reconnu par sa manifestation du 2 decembre; son 
principal cri a ete: 'Vive la Commune!' C'etait bien la Commune vivante, la 
Commune revolutionnaire socialiste passant entre deux morts; le radicalisme et 
le boulangisme. 

Comme Paris, Marseille l'avait compris dans sa derniere reunion faite au mSme 
cri : ' Vive la Commune ! ' 

Le Var a suivi Marseille . . . et la France entiere sait deja que la Commune seule 
est assez forte pour vaincre l'ennemi sous sa triple forme : royale, clericale et patro- 
nale; que la Commune est la base naturelle et rationnelle de la Republique. 
Robespierre tue la Commune et fait Bonaparte; Cavaignac tue la Commune et 
refait Bonaparte; M. Thiers tue la Commune et voila Boulanger. 

Pas de Republique sans Commune; la Commune est la petite Republique comme 
la Republique est la [grande] Commune. . . . 

La lecon des elections passees; l'imminence de la crise interieure et exterieure; 
la gravite des perils: Usurpation, invasion et restauration; la manifestation de 
Paris; tout impose a tous le devoir de ralliement au principe qui divise le moins: 
la Commune ! . . . " 
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and invariably partisan), the municipal elections which took 
place throughout all France in May, 1888, transferred a consid- 
erable number of municipal councils from Republican to Con- 
servative control. This, if true, is a very important fact ; for, 
aside from the movement towards the Right which it seems 
to indicate, it assures to the Conservatives, in the communes 
which they have carried, an honest enforcement of the election 
laws, scandalously violated in 1885. 

All these results indicate the dissatisfaction of the public 
with the existing system of government, or at least with the 
men who for the last ten years have been at the head of affairs. 
To whom will this dissatisfaction bring profit ? What parties 
are ready to seize the inheritance ? 

The Right embraces all the champions of the monarchic 
idea, banded together in one common aim : the overthrow of 
the Republic. Former Legitimists, Orleanists and Imperialists ; 
admirers of personal power, advocates of parliamentary monarchy 
and partisans of the plebiscite ; one and all have, for the moment 
at least, forgotten their ancient quarrels and their ancient 
wrongs to form a league called the Union conservatrice, which 
is a perpetual menace to the existence of cabinets. Every 
member of this Conservative Union preserves his principles and 
his hopes. The Monarchists, properly so-called, are preparing 
the way for the Count of Paris, whom they already call Philip 
VII ; the Bonapartists are contending, one faction for Prince 
Jerome, another for his oldest son, Prince Victor. All appear 
to have abandoned the dream of a restoration by force. This 
idea, at one time cherished, had the effect of alienating prudent 
and law-abiding persons. The decision of the contest is to be 
left with the electors. The members of the Conservative Union 
have established, under the name of the Ligne de la consultation 
nationale, a central committee, charged with the organization of 
an active propaganda throughout France and the management 
of the machine with which they expect to overthrow the Repub- 
lic. Difficulties and quarrels are of course inevitable among 
men of such different traditions and principles ; but their recol- 
lection of the disasters occasioned by past discord is so fresh, 
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and their hatred of the Republicans is so intense, that their 
union will probably endure in spite of minor dissensions. If 
the Conservatives keep a united front, their attack will be for- 
midable. The strong position they already occupy, the high 
personal character and influence of their chiefs, the divisions 
in the ranks of their adversaries, and the discontent prevailing 
throughout the country will give to their assault upon the 
Opportunist and Radical lines a vigor as yet unsuspected. 

For the first time in the last twelve years, the Conservatives 
will not go into the fight alone. With them — or, to put it more 
accurately, at their side — marches another army, whose exist- 
ence was not foreseen a year ago, which has been formed spon- 
taneously, and which, in the space of a few months, has assumed 
prodigious proportions. A soldier whom no especially heroic 
or fortunate feat of arms placed above his brother officers, in 
whom nothing indicated superior political capacity, revealed to 
the crowd by a song in a cafi-concert, has found himself almost 
in an instant the idol of the populace. Terror-stricken at his 
ambition and his popularity, the government resolved to strike 
the danger at its root. In its haste to get rid of a rival, it has 
thrust greatness upon the man whom it sought to destroy. It 
has given to its own conduct the appearance of persecution. 
Instead of punishing General Boulanger's infractions of military 
discipline with purely military penalties, instead of binding him 
to the army in such a way as to make his appearance in the 
field of politics impossible, it drove him from his command and 
pushed him into the arena of party conflict. It was only neces- 
sary for General Boulanger to appear as the victim of opportun- 
ism to become at once the universal candidate of the dissatisfied. 
In the departments which the Conservatives did not think them- 
selves able to carry without assistance, they have covertly incited 
the general's candidacy and given this candidacy their support. 
Their vote, swelled by the ballots of disappointed Republicans, 
was expected to secure him an imposing majority. They cared 
little that the nominee was not of their own party ; their chief 
object was to inflict a defeat upon the government. They have 
succeeded far beyond their hopes. In the Nord, Somme, Dor- 
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dogne, and in the Charente, the government has suffered over- 
whelming reverses. 1 General Boulanger's path has been a series 
of ovations. Enthusiastic crowds have unharnessed his horses 
and drawn his carriage. He has been greeted with such fren- 
zied acclamations as the French soldier hears in his dreams 
when he triumphantly enters a reconquered city. 

And yet this man, as his most active friends concede, has 
done nothing and said nothing which would have earned another 
man the slightest triumph. On the contrary, his irreconcilable 
statements regarding his letter to the Due d'Aumale, the unde- 
served severity with which he treated the princes when minister 
of war, the lack of parliamentary skill which he displayed in the 
famous sitting which preceded his duel with M. Floquet, and 
his breaches of military discipline were little adapted to win 
the sympathy of the people. Yet the tide of public sympathy, 
contrary to every reasonable expectation, has steadily risen and 
threatens to flood all France. Exasperated to the last degree 
by a triumph which seems so extraordinary, the supporters of 
the ministry raise the cry of dictatorship. They call up the 
shade of Caesarism and the memories of the 2d of December. 
They compare the Boulangists to bulls that rush blindly upon 
the red scarf without seeing the sword of the matador. Pro- 
phetic warnings, insults and declamations are words spoken in 
the desert. The adherents of the government would act more 
wisely in examining themselves : they would find in themselves 
the causes of what they declare inexplicable. Boulangism is 
the expression of the general disgust with the Chamber and 
with the parliamentary system. By their petty acts and brag- 
gadocio speeches, their egoism and their extravagance, the 
deputies have made themselves so odious that the man who 
proposes to sweep them away is hailed as a liberator. The pro- 
gramme of "Dissolution, Revision" has become the standard of 
the great army of the discontented, who see power in the hands 
of men engrossed in their private interests and careless of the 
welfare of the country. " Drive the money-changers from the 

1 Since this article was written, General Boulanger has carried Paris by an unex- 
pectedly large majority. Eds. 
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temple ! Anything rather than the present government ! " — 
such is the cry which echoes everywhere. Will the work of 
purification profit the Republic, the pretenders, or the purifier 
alone ? This is precisely the question which General Boulanger 
does not answer ; but the question seems to cause his disciples 
little concern. The lack of foresight exhibited by these reform- 
ers may be deplored, but it cannot be denied that there is rea- 
son for their indignation. 

I have tried to exhibit, in their main lines, the state of opinion 
and the elements of the political crisis in France. It is not 
possible, in the space allotted me, to analyze in detail the causes 
of the troubled condition of the public mind, of the disarray of 
parties, and of the disfavor which attaches to the Republicans 
properly so-called. To do this, would be to write the history 
of the third Republic. But I may at least indicate some of the 
chief causes of the present state of things. 

After the failure of the coup de tite of the 16th of May and 
the resignation of Marshal MacMahon, the victorious Republi- 
cans saw opened before them a brilliant career. Masters of 
both Chambers and of the presidency of the Republic, strong 
in the flattering proofs of confidence which the electors had 
just given them, their first thought should have been to utilize 
the current of opinion which had borne them into power: to 
complete the conquest of their routed enemies, and to establish 
the Republic, up to that time a subject of discussion, upon a 
firm and permanent basis. To disorganize the monarchical 
parties by skilfully inciting the defection of their followers ; to 
rally waverers about the Republican standard; to pacify and 
reconcile all hostile and distrustful elements; to present the 
Republic as a government open to all and really free from 
the spirit of sect, and thus to bring out its superiority to the 
other systems which it undertook to replace, — such was the pa- 
triotic programme which the situation suggested. The victors 
adopted an exactly opposite policy. So vindictively did they 
make their conquered opponents feel the weight of their victory 
that the latter saw that it was no longer with them a question 
of submission, but of existence. In a land where religious 
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toleration was supposed to be definitely established, where 
nineteen-twentieths of the population is Catholic, where the 
clergy enjoys a well-earned respect, the Republicans adopted 
as rallying cry the savage phrase of Gambetta : " Le clencal- 
isme, voila l'ennemie ! " The word clericalism became a sort of 
anathema, equivalent, for those against whom it was hurled, to 
a sentence of outlawry from the new society. An office-holder 
suspected of frequenting the churches was half ruined, and the 
maintenance of friendly relations with priests was looked upon 
as a species of treason. Old laws, forgotten if not abrogated, 
were revived and enforced against religious associations. Con- 
vents were assailed with all the implements of a siege ; sanc- 
tuaries were violated; serious disturbances broke out, and it 
became necessary to employ troops. Charitable associations of 
women received no greater indulgence than the congregations 
of monks. The Little Sisters of the Poor, whose boundless 
self-sacrifice and sublime charity are the object of universal 
admiration, were expelled from the asylums where they conse- 
crated their lives to the care of the infirm and the sick. The 
salaries of the priests who did not approve of these measures — 
salaries guaranteed by concordat — were withheld from them. 
All these severities were useless : the dissolved congregations 
reorganized themselves de facto, and the administration had not 
the courage to proceed to a- second expulsion ; the prestige of 
the priests increased with persecution, and quickened public 
charity returned what the government had taken. The war 
harmed only its authors. It only widened the gulf which sepa- 
rated the parties before the 16th of May, and led many people 
to regard the Republic as a government of intolerant atheism. 

However sensitive a man may be in respect to his religion, 
he is hardly less so as regards his money ; and the latter senti- 
ment is far more universal : there are men who care nothing 
for religion, but there is no one who does not cherish a jealous 
regard for his purse. The purse of the French tax-payer has 
been subjected to trying experiences. It was patriotically 
opened in 1871 to pay the expenses of the war; it is still 
opened widely to put France in a state of defence. Redoubled 
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labor and energy and the strictest economy made it possible to 
repair the breaches in the financial system. Revenues flowed 
in so freely that there was talk of lightening a little the enor- 
mous burden of taxes thrown on the shoulders of France after 
her disasters. When the Republicans came into power they 
found a surplus in the budget. The idea of the profit which 
they might draw from this prosperity was too seductive to be 
resisted. They hoped to win the attachment of the populace 
by effecting reductions on a large scale, and by undertaking the 
execution of a gigantic plan of public works. They launched 
out recklessly in a series of expenditures decorated with the 
name of safe investments. They began to construct railroads, 
to dig canals, to build school-houses and to found colonies. The 
ordinary receipts were no longer sufficient for the needs of so 
many and so vast enterprises, all begun at the same time. 
Recourse was had to short loans, and then to consolidated 
loans. It was money well invested, we were constantly told, 
which would pay one hundred per cent interest. It was the 
fortune of the coming generation. Unhappily, years passed, 
and the enormous capital expended continued to be unproduc- 
tive. On the other hand, a very natural phenomenon was 
observed. The state guaranteed a certain interest to the rail- 
road companies, and became bound to pay out each year a 
certain sum on this account. When it dug rival canals, it forced 
the railroad companies to lower their tariffs in order to compete 
with these new lines of transportation. This caused a deficit 
in the budgets of the companies which the state was obliged to 
make good. In constructing new railroads, it competed with 
itself as a canal owner. So the state paid out with both hands ; 
and the more it built and the more it dug, the more it paid. 
Then came the Tonkin war, in which many hundreds of millions 
of francs were engulfed. Then came bad crops, commercial and 
manufacturing crises and the destruction of vineyards by the 
phylloxera. These scourges entailed a general impoverishment 
of the country and, of course, diminished the revenues from 
taxes. With expenses constantly increasing and receipts falling 
off, the deficit has swollen to an enormous sum. The state, 
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having sacrificed everything to ostentation and vainglory, has 
no money left for useful, or even for necessary expenses. For 
want of a little timely succor, agriculture is in the sorest straits 
and certain manufactures are dying. The government is not 
held to account for all the divers plagues that have fallen upon 
France ; but it is held responsible for having made no attempt 
to mitigate their results while it was pouring out money in 
permanently sterile enterprises. The peasants have lost con- 
fidence ; tradesmen are discouraged ; landed proprietors, eaten 
up with taxes and deprived of their revenues, are irritated. 
All these are so many recruits for Boulangism. 

In the mind of its authors, the great scheme of public works, 
which is to-day so universally condemned, was in part intended 
to win the workingmen. At the outset, wages in fact rose ; 
great activity reigned in the workshops ; masses of young men 
deserted the country, where the work is hard and the pay poor, 
to sell their labor to the contractors at a higher price. The 
elections of 1881 showed the influence of this fever. The 
workmen voted for the Republic. With the deficit and the 
slower prosecution of public works came a fall in wages, and 
want of work threw a multitude of laborers into the street. 
Some, a small minority, returned to the fields ; a few others 
emigrated ; the greater number took refuge in Paris and went 
to swell the ranks of the anarchists with ready rioters. So in 
this direction, again, the government has missed its aim. The 
men whose interests it sacrificed to its electioneering plans 
have become perfectly irreconcilable ; and the men to whose 
advantage it subordinated every interest of the country are 
furious now that the means of satisfying their appetites have 
disappeared. 

These are the chief, but not the only grounds of popular 
disaffection. The laws concerning public instruction let loose 
storms which are far from having blown over. The govern- 
ment's foreign policy alone might furnish matter for a volume 
of recriminations. The few points upon which I have touched 
suffice to show that many feelings have been wounded, many 
interests compromised, many passions aroused; and that the 
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existing discontent, which threatens to overthrow the Republic, 
is not due to the caprice of a thoughtless nation nor to a myste- 
rious fatality. The acclamations with which General Boulanger 
is received when he appears in public are something more than 
the cries of idlers and fools. They express the rancors of the 
disappointed, the appetites of the unsatisfied and the hopes of 
the ambitious ; and perhaps also the anger of a better sort of 
men — men who are disheartened at witnessing the ruin and 
degradation of a country which had raised itself to dignity and 
prosperity after one of the most terrible and complete catastro- 
phes recorded in history. 

France is a liberal country. She has a horror of persecution, 
and a loathing for the spoils-system, for the sale of offices and 
of men. Her greatest excesses have resulted from a too fervent 
devotion to the abstract principles of liberty and equality. She 
has been the dupe of men who have exploited her under the 
pretext of serving her, as she has been the victim of nations 
whom she had aided to free themselves. Accustomed for cen- 
turies to follow the lead of a single guide, she has a tendency, 
after her most terrible crises of independence, to return to her 
monarchical traditions. No sooner is she freed from the domi- 
nation of those whom her flatterers call hereditary tyrants, than 
she throws herself gratefully into the control of her pretended 
liberators. To-day she perceives that instead of one master she 
has six hundred, in whom flourish at the same time all the vices 
of all the sovereigns who have reigned since St. Louis. In 
vain do the old-school parliamentarians and the moderates sup- 
plicate her to choose wiser representatives ; the Chamber con- 
tinues to be filled with fanatics and iconoclasts. Which of 
these two classes is likely to prevail? Some of the fanatics 
have proposed to punish with death those who speak of chang- 
ing the form of government. But we need not take these 
persons seriously. The man who demands a head only makes 
men shrug their shoulders. There is less inclination to pro- 
scribe than to recall the proscribed. The Opportunist press 
already demands the return of the Due d'Aumale. Is it their 
plan to oppose this type of honor and courage to General 
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Boulanger ? Of all the fragments of the monarchic wreck, 
the Due d'Aumale is certainly the most illustrious. It is nat- 
ural that the moderate Republicans, saddened by the past and 
alarmed for the future, should think of effecting an honorable 
concentration upon the conqueror of Abd-El-Kader, the heir 
and historian of the Cond^s, the academician and donor of 
Chantilly, the prince always respectful of the national will. 

France longs only for repose, at home and abroad. She is 
frightfully weary of the harangues of her deputies and of the 
agitations of her petty great men. She is searching for the 
arbiter of her divisions. She may be infatuated with the first 
adventurer who presents himself, without asking whether he 
will prove to be a Monk or a Cromwell. She will choose more 
worthily if a worthier offers himself. The electors of 1889 
will be judges of their own cause. Their elected representa- 
tives, entrusted with the termination of a complicated crisis, 
will do well to remember their forerunners of 1789. Let us 
hope that with equal nobility of aspiration they will possess 
more foresight. 

A. Gauvain. 

Paris, January, 1889. 



